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question was raised, and for three days discussed,
whether the new nation should be a monarchy or a
republic. To those statesmen who were schooled in
the French democratic tradition there was no reply
to Condorcet's remark that the inheritance of political
functions was not only a clear violation of natural
liberty but an absurd institution, since it assumed
the inheritance of appropriate qualities. But the
abstract arguments, which had seemed so conclusive
with earlier generations, played a subordinate part in
this debate. Seron, one of the republican leaders,
dilated on the expensiveness of thrones, cited the break-
down of the monarchy in France, and asked his hearers
whether they could name a country more exactly calcu-
lated than Belgium to prosper under republican rule,
a country where the nobles were liberal, the priests
patriotic, the merchants prosperous, and the artisans
enlightened. Another speaker related the crimes of
the Holy Alliance and asserted that so long as the
conspiracy of Kings should continue, he would never
be a party to sending them a recruit. A third orator
asserted that there was a general tendency in Europe
towards the republican state, and that Belgium should
march with the spirit of the age, but the argument which
had most weight with an assembly of practical men
was the supposed expensiveness of monarchical
establishments.

European politics are, in the main, very conservative,
and though the Belgian National Congress was elected
in the midst of a successful revolution by a system of
universal suffrage, it decided by 174 votes to 13 to
recur to the familiar forms of monarchy rather than to
affront the unknown perils of a republic. The Belgian
people had always lived under Kings, limited, it is true,